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THE FORWARD LOOK. 


The value of looking backward is that we 
may know how far and by what route we 
have come, and just where we stand. The 
value of looking forward is that we may 
take our bearings for a new start. The last 
days of the year may be devoted not only to 
judicious retrospect, but also to a wholesome 
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| carry our years with us. 





forecast. Every man is his own historian, 
and in a certain sense his own prophet. His 
memory is self-registering; and what does 
not seem to be registered is somehow absorbed 
into his life. The years do not slip through 
our fingers as a rope is rove through the hand; 
they flow through our lives like a river be- 
tween its banks, saturating, irrigating, fertili- 
zing, and dissolving. We must be either bet- 
ter or worse for the days we have lived. We 
cannot hold our moral and intellectual lives 
in suspended animation any more than we 
can stop the action of the heart by the exer- 
tion of the will. Their historic continuity is 
unbroken, and that continuity keeps us in 
immediate moral connection with every day 
and hour that we have lived. We cannot get 
rid of the years as we get rid of our calend- 
ars, tearing off month by month a leaf and 
throwing it into the -waste-basket; every 
month, every day and hour, has recorded 
itself in our lives. We are better or worse for 
that act which we did in ’71 or 65, or in some 
lives it may be full half a century since. We 
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Eternity is in our 
own bosom. 


In forecasting the future, therefore, we 
cannot overlook the past. It will not be ig- 
nored; it asserts itself now and then with 
irruptive force. The germs of that disease 
which suddenly breaks out upon the surface 
may have been implanted years ago... They 
were stored in the blood. It is appalling in 
life at times to see the terrible power with 
which some by-gone day will assert itself, not 
only coming up freshly and vividly in our 
memories, but making itself felt in our 
present lives as if it were still a living power. 
It is sweet and helpful too to have eome back 
to us the impulse as well as the memory of 
some day and hour which still lends a gra- 
cious charm to our lives, and exerts a steady, 
guiding and beneficent force. We realize 
then that the days and years of the past are 
not dead. They are stored up not alone as 
so many pictures of a life that is past, but as 
potent consequences which may reveal them- 
selves in the unseen future. We have taken 
them into our blood, absorbed them into our 
passions, habits, tastes, aspirations.. Nature 
furnished us the warp, time and circum- 
stance the woof. Though nature moves back 
and forth the swift shuttle, we ourselves 
have selected the pattern which appears in 
the woven web. 


Now, in looking forward, we must take 
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ourselves as we really are. 
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We must start|ing-school that “finishes her education.” 


again with these heritages of the by-gone| For the rest of humanity, the work is never 


days, these habits, bad and good, these ten- 
dencies, tastes, this acquired culture, these 
faculties oiled, polished and perfected by ac- 
tive use or grown rusty by neglect. If we 
could only put off the years as we put off an 
outworn suit of clothes, it would be an im- 
mense help to us sometimes ; for we could be- 
gin a virtually new life every year. But it 
would also be a great loss for us; for we 
should lose the guld we had stored as well as 
the dross. No: let us be honest with our- 
selves, and take a true account of stock, and 
gauge the probabilities well when we start. 

But there is another thought which may 
help us in taking a new start for another 
year. It is a knowledge of the unused forces 
which are still at our service. The wise phy- 
sician looks not on the dead side of a man, 
but on the living. The question is not what 
wounds or diseases has the patient, but has 
he vitality enough to overcome them. It is 
so with moral disease. We have expended 
life wastefully ; we cannot recover it; but 
how much life have we left? Try to see if 
there is not force enough to slay that habit, 
to overcome that deep-seated temptation 
which seems to have burrowed into our very 
soul, to give new direction and expansion to 
our lives. Let not hope be quenched. En- 
feebled hope means enfeebled will. Want of 
confidence is as bad as over-confidenc?. We 
may trust God, if we cannot wholly trust our- 
selves; and we may have faith to believe that 
all the redemptive forces of earth and heaven 
will help the soul that is trying to take a 
step toward God. 

Another resource we have in the work of 
self-amendment is the power of opening new 
-channels for our lives. -If we cannot purify 
a mG pool, we may still be able to drain 
it. e best way to kill a bad habit is to 
form a good one, which shall divert us from 
the old path. This was the plan of Socrates, 
who said, “To prevent me from being a slave 
to gluttony or sleep or other animal gratifi- 
cations, can you imagine any cause more effi- 
cient than having other objects of attention 
more attractive than they, which not only 
afford pleasure in the moment of enjoying 
them, but give hopes that they will benefit 
me perpetually?” Even when we do not 
need to use this resource in the direction of 
self-amendment, we constantly need it in the 
work of self-culture. If our lives seem to have 
settled into a hopeless monotony, it will give 
them new youth and freshness to take up 
some new line of study, some new recreation, 
a new activity in business, science, religion, 
or art. Self-culture is a life-work. It is 
only the graduate of the fashionable board- 


done. 

But in all plans for the coming year, es- 
pecially in those that we intend to keep, 
something more than self should enter into 
the consideration. Let our duties to God 
and humanity be taken fully and fairly into 
the account. The varied interests of society 
make great demands upon us. It is well to 
ask ourselves, Have we done all that we 
should to promote the welfare of humanity 
and to bring in the kingdom of God? Our 
very plans for self-culture may sink us into 
utter selfishness, unless they are enlarged by 
a consciousness of the hopes, the prayers, and 
the needs of the humanity to which we be- 
long, and a joyful recognition of the mercies 
of Sel Christian Register. 





He who would undermine those founda- 
tions upon which the fabric of our future 
hope is reared seeks to beat down that col- 
umn which supports the feebleness of human- 
ity; let him but think a moment, and his 
heart will arrest the cruelty of his purpose. 
Would he pluck its little treasure from the 
bosom of poverty? Would he wrest its 
crutch from the hand of age, and remove 
from the eye of affliction the only solace of 
its woe? The way we tread is rugged, at 
best; we tread it, however, lighter by the 
prospect of that better country to which, we 
trust, it will lead. Tell us not it will end in 
the gulf of eternal dissolution, or break off in 
some wild, which fancy may fill up as she 
pleases, but reason is unable to delineate; 
quench not that beam, which, amidst the 
night of this evil world, has cheered the des- 
pondency of ill-requited worth, and illumined 
the darkness of suffering virtue.——Mackenzie. 





ADAPTATION, 


There is wisdom in this advice from the 
Christian Advocate : 

“For a long and successful career, one 
should adapt himself to his new conditions. 
He cannot eat precisely the measure or the 
kind of food alley that he did twenty years 
ago. We know a man who becomes ner- 
vous, agitated and easily fatigued by study- 
ing in the afternoon. In earlier years this 
was not the case. It has come upon him 
latterly. But he has no difficulty with his 
work in the morning. It is a very plain 
ease. He ought to adapt his studies to the 
conditions of his mind and body, and do his 
work when he can do it best. We knewa 


merchant who in early life was hard-work- 
ing, and when about fifty found his busi- 
ness could no longer be done by him. He 
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used every effort to continue his labors, but 
he was unable to do it. He came to the 
conclusion that he was breaking down, and 
was about to retire from business altogether. 
But the thought came to him, like an inspira- 
ration, that he might take up some new form of 
business of less burden to him. He was 
about a year in making the transition, and 
found that he was abundantly able for his 
new departure. He built up, in a more quiet 
way, his new business, and reached a vigor- 
ous and beautiful old age, without the tension 
of his earlier years, and died at last with his 
easy harness on. We fully believe that if 
many a man in business, instead of retiring 
from it, would rid himself of the strain, and 
continue moderate work, he would save him- 
self from premature imbecility, and do work 
for which he is fitted until the end of his 
days. Abrupt cessation from labor is enough 
to break down the strongest mind, The elder 
Disraeli’s inquiries into the habits of author- 
ship reveal one fact very fully, that literary 
men have found their real recuperation and 


_ ease in labor, until the eighties are reached, 


by a wise adaptation to their needs of mind 
and body. Sismondi, the prolific Italian his- 
torian, found recuperation in change from 
one absorbing study to one less so. The same 
thing was the secret of the marvelous career 
of Alexander von Humboldt. The human 
mind is a subtle instrument, and the body 
not less capricious; and for the long and 
steady pull of a successful career we need to 
find out early what we need. For the body 
and the mind are our beasts of burden, and 
victory depends on how we drive them along 
the highway of life.” 





WISDOM IN CHARITY. 


We clip from the Monthly Register of last 
month extracts from the Report of the Visit- 
ors of the Philadelphia Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity in the Fourth Ward of this city. 
It gives striking illustrations of the evil re- 
sults of sentimental alms-giving to persons of 
whose circumstances the givers are in igno- 
rance. It is published in the Register in the 
hope that it may reach and influence some of 
the kind-hearted people who are the uncon- 
scious abettors of crime here described. 

“A body of facts have been accumulated 
casting light on some of the saddest facts of 
pauperism, and which must be known before 
any valuable work can be done here. This 
is especially true of the regions of St. Mary’s, 
Spafford and Alaska streets. 

“The wretched life led by the criminal 
poor who crowd this region beggars descrip- 
tion. Drunkenness, prostitution, thieving and 


beggary go hand in hand. The old live like 
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beasts of prey, the children are born to be 
trained in wickedness. Dens of vice are sup- 
ported by beggary, and every crime nour- 
ished by the laxity of public sentiment which 
allows hideous old men and women to ply 
their trade throughout the city, obtaining 
easily the means, not only of living, but of 
sensual indulgence and bestiality. A stream 
of these horrible creatures flows all day 
toward the better parts of the city, asking 
alms at street corners and back doors, and 
procuring abundant supplies by which to 
keep up their nightly orgies. The food and 
raiment procured is seldom used by the per- 
sons obtaining it. The food is sold to the low 
lodging-housékeeper, the clothing to some 
second-hand dealer in that quarter; and 
money so procured, as well as that picked u 
by begging, goes to the gin-shop and brothel. 
A species of lottery, peculiar to this quarter, 
called “ policies,” and offered frequently at 
the drinking shops, fascinates with the allure- 
ment of gambling and catches any spare 
money not otherwise spent. 

“ Men, women and children huddle together 
like animals, in filth, often in want, always 
in wickedness. But as the want is the result 
and often the cause of wickedness, it becomes 
the true charity to turn its chief attention to 
that aspect of the terrible problem. 

“What can be done for human creatures 
sunk so low? Wrong as is the ordi pro- 
miscuous alms-giving, and unavailing for the 
healing of the miseries of the poor as are the 
doles, here it becomes almost fellowship in 
crime with the miserable recipients of such 
charity. Would that the brain and heart of 
this great city would set to work upon the 
problem! And the possibility of removing 
this plague-spot depends upon the active co- 
operation of forces that we have among us— 
our City Government, our Health Board and 
the charities that already give so much in alms 
and attention. A City Government which 
would rigorously enforce law and order, 
break up the knots of criminals that become 
dangerous in proportion to their propinquity, 
and whose congregating here affords the op- 
portunity for so much of the crime of the 
city ; a Health Board that would insist upon 
the outward cleanliness, which is a vital con- 
dition of morality and decency, as well asa 
check upon the spread of disease ; and lastly, 
a wise co-operation among the charities that 
now too often work alone and unaided by 
each other, fumbling in the dark, and too often 
the victims instead of the helpers, These 
great forces might do much if brought to act 
in faithful and harmonious endeavor. 

“In view of the situation your Visitors 
have taken hold of that part of the work 
which seems to offer some hope of results, 
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viz., the children. Little can be done for the 
adults as long as lax public sentiment and 
want of general interest makes idleness and 
crime more easy and inviting than thrift and 
reform. 

“ During the year a Children’s Home, Day 
Nursery and Kindergarten have been estab- 
lished on the corner of St. Mary’s street and 
Cross alley; a Kindergarten in the Church 
of the Crucifixion opened under the care of 
Mrs. Van Kirk, and another in the Bedford 
Street Mission. 

“The Children’s Home is under an excel- 
lent Matron, Mrs. Tuttle, and wandering un- 
friended children, as well as those whose 
mothers go out to beg or work, find here 
good care and safe surroundings. In connec- 
tion with this Home is a Saturday Sewing 
School and a Sunday School with a class for 
young men. Over one hundred children from 
the Ward have been taken into the country 
under the auspices of the ‘Children’s Coun- 
try Week.’ Treats of trips to the Zoological 
Gardens and down the harbor have been 
given to a number. 

“All this is matter of congratulation and 
hope. Though the way has not vpened for 
rescuing this heathen world that lies at our 
door, all that can be done for the children 
is done, with at least some prospect of suc- 
cess.” 

This statement is from the pen of Fanny 
B. Ames, of this city, and is doubtless wor- 
thy of full acceptation as a faithful picture 
of the difficulties which lie in the way of 
charity according to the usual methods. Yet 
the publication of such particulars should not 
have the effect to diminish our charities or to 
harden our hearts. 

These ‘benevolent Christian women have 
done and are doing @ most valuable work in 
rescuing the wrétched children of criminal 
paupers from the miserable moral darkness 
into which they are born. Let the benevo- 
lent strengthen the hands of such ministers 
of mercy as these, and see to it that the ex- 
cellent society of which they are the accredit- 
ed agents is not restrained from any of its 
proper work during the winter months yet to 
come by want of funds, 





THINKING AND DOING. 


It is true, even of every purely inward 
principle of human nature (as love, pity), 
that it struggles for an outward development 
—and the more strongly in proportion to its 
own proper strength. It is the law of the 
growth of man that the acts which he does 
shall themselves react upon, expand, confirm 
and accomplish that constitution from which 
they proceeded. Therefore his internal prin- 
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ciples expand themselves in acts, by no vague, 
arbitrary movement, but in order to their own 
increase and perfection. 

This effort for external manifestation be- 
gins, perhaps, in strictness, whenever the 
principle comes to be placed objectively be- 
fore the conscience. And the internal prin- 
ciple is not a loser by that which it seems to 
spend in external operation, but positively 
gains by it. The religious life is the highest 
form of the rational and moral life, and there- 
fore, if it be healthy, strives with the greatest 
force for external expression, in order through 
the medium of acts to accomplish and con- 
summate itself in the resulting habits, and 
thus in the general structure of the char- 
acter. 

Each inward principle of human nature 
seeks for expression in an outward, active 
existence, not only for its own consummation, 
but also in order that it may be expansive, 
communicative. We are to bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens. Each of us is to care not only 
for his own concerns, but for those also of his 
brethren. The ‘principle of this care is the 
same, whether it be applied to ourselves or to 
others—* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”—though the degree may be differ- 
ent. The subjective basis of this duty is in- 
dicated by the common and established doc- 
trine that our nature is social and sympa- 
thetic. 

External development is the necessary re- 
sult of this social and sympathetic law—the 
essential condition of its fulfillment.— W. £. 


Gladstone. 


—_—_—— +6 
HERBERT SPENCER ON MILITARISM. 


The world has often, and in various forms, 
received expositions of opinion, respecting the 
military spirit, from writers and speakers be- 
longing to the Peace Society, the Society of 
Friends, and similar pacific associations. A 
systematic and decidedly gondemnatory essay 
on militarism from a distinguished specialist 
in philosophy and science is, however, some- 
thing of a novelty. But Herbert Spencer, 
whose writings have obtained for him a cos- 
mopolitan reputation, has recently been di- 
recting his attention to the subject of militar- 
ism. Some of the conclusions at which he 
has arrived have been communicated by him 
to a well-known review ; and a peculiar inter- 
est attaches to these observations of so impar- 
tial and calmly scientific a thinker. His 
views will certainly claim attention in quar- 
ters where similar conclusions have not hith- 
erto met with much acceptance. 

Meanwhile it is encouraging to the advo- 
cates of peace to find their own opinions, if 
not absolutely endorsed, yet at any rate de- 
cidedly approached, by the distinguished phi- 
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losopher. For example, what a sweeping 
condemnation of the war spirit, and of the 
military mind in general, is involved in 
Spencer’s principle that “the militant type 
is characterized by the absence, or the com- 
parative rarity, of bodies of citizens associ- 
ated for commercial purposes, for propagating 
‘special religious views, or for achieving phil- 
anthropic ends.” This is a comprehensive 
charge, which practically implies that the 
friends of war, as a class, render no assistance 
to any form of human progress, or religious 
‘development. Yet how sadly true is this 
‘dark picture, when placed in the clear light 
of scientific history, as studied by Spencer. 

How destructive of commerce the war 
spirit shows itself, when in activity, needs no 
argument. Even within the last few years, 
the greatest military nation of Europe, Ger- 
many, has, by her Bismarckian policy of 
“* blood and iron,” diffused the gloom of bank- 
ruptey, poverty and trade depression, more 
or less, over the whole empire, from the Baltic 
to the Alps. Within the same period, also, 
the pseudo “Imperial” policy of war states- 
men in Great Britain materially promoted a 
general and still felt depression of trade ; and 
it imposed heavy financial burdens upon the 
whole nation. Truly, militarism is the enemy 
‘of commerce, of trade and of financial pros- 
perity. It always was so, and always will 
be so. 

Spencer is as scientifically correct in his 
condemnation ef the militant spirit, for being 
opposed to religious and philanthropic pro- 
gress. Here, again, the history of our own 
age furnishes examples. The American civil 
war was followed, throughout the Union, by 
a marked depravation of public morals, and 
by a great increase of crime, profligacy and 
profanity, the pernicious effects of which are 
still deeply felt over the land. And, gene- 
rally, it needs no reminder that wherever a 
barrack exists, in cities at home or abroad, 
there the haunts of vice and drunkenness 
flourish and find a congenial situation and 
constant patronage. 

Again, Spencer remarks: “The funda- 
mental principle of the militant type is com- 
pulsory co-operation.” But compulsory co- 
operation is merely a polite name for slavery 
and for-despotism. Hence the philosopher is 
perfectly right in this conclusion also. The 
liberties of nations have found warriors to be 
their most determined and unsympathizing 
foes. Cromwell turning out the Long Parlia- 
ment of England ; the two Bonapartes in suc- 
cession, locking .out, or defying the National 
Assemblies of France; and Bismarck public- 
ly insulting the German Legislature; these 
are but typical illustrations, amongst a large 
«class of similar ones, from recent history. 








Another and hardly less serious charge is 
made by Spencer, that militarism fosters “the 
direct repression of intellectual culture.” 
And this, too, is historically and scientifically 
true. Modern military Germany once more 
affords an instructive example. Her univer- 
sities, once the leaders of European intellect, 
have latterly withdrawn into a comparatively 
quiescent and obscure condition in conse- 
quence of the crushing influences of Bismarck- 
ian militarism. The all-embracing, rigorous- 
ly-enforced conscription, tends to interrupt, 
to shorten, to spoil, the collegiate career of 
the German student. Similarly, also, it in- 
terposes tyrannical and ruinous obstacles in 
the path of the young merchants and agricul- 
turists, whom it is driving, by thousands, an- 
nually, into reluctant emigration and life- 
long expatriation. 

France, Russia, Italy, Austria and Spain, 
all tell a similar tale, from their experiences, 
even during the present generation. In all 
of them the spirit of what Spencer terms 
“militancy,” has fostered infidelity, opposed 
religion and liberty, discouraged science and 
literature, and heavily restricted commercial 
and financial interests. Wisely has the phi- 
losopher raised his protest against some of 
the manifold evils which constitute the essen- 
tial accompaniments of the military spirit, in 
al] nations and in every age. May the com- 
mercial, the thoughtful and the religious 
classes increasingly ponder the truths thus 
impressed upon them from a somewhat unex- 


pected but specially authoritative source.—— 
Herald of Peace. 





FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


It was pleasant to hear at this joyous sea- 
son of the successful efforts of some of the 
gifted and benevolent women of Philadelphia 
towards establishing a system of free Kinder- 
gartens for the training of the little ones of 
the class which need such training most. We 
clip from the Public Ledger of the 24th ult. 
a short account of what was observed by a 
party of influential citizens who made, by in- 
vitation, a tour of inspection among the Kin- 
dergartens and Training Industrial Schools 
that are already at their good work. We 
hope this beginning is the seed of a great 
system of Industrial training which will one 
day make pauperism among us only a sad 
and bitter memory : ; 

By invitation of Anna Hallowell and Su- 
san P. Lesley, ladies prominently identified 
with the organized charity movement in this 
city, and having also personal supervision of 
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ten or eleven free Kindergartens, mainly es- 
tablished and maintained through their efforts, 
a number of gentlemen, including Philip C. 
Garrett, President of the Assembly of the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity ; James S. Whit- 
ney, formerly a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation from the Fifteenth Section, and at 
present a member of the Executive Board of 
the Organized Charity Society, and Edward 
T. Steel, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, visited a number of these schools a few 
days ago, with the object of ascertaining their 
work, how far it can be made tributary to 
the system of public school instruction, and 
the class of children who are mainly benefit- 
ted by it. Mrs. E. D. Cope, of the Seventh 
Ward Charity Organization, also by invita- 
tion, accompanied the party. The Kinder- 
— and Industrial School in the Public 
hool building at Twenty-second and Locust 
streets, was first visited, in which it was 
learned that there were thirty-five children 
on the roll of the Industrial School, and that 
nine had been advanced to the public school 
last month. These children are taught to 
sew, the boys, of whom there are about four- 
teen, learning as eagerly as the girls, and all 
acquiring a taste for handiwork and a fami- 
liarity with proper restraint and discipline. 
Some of them are over the age—six years— 
entitling them to admission in the public 
schools, but it was argued that, as there was 
no compulsion on the part of their parents to 
send them, and the children would not come 
of their own accord, the only way to get them 
to attend was to hunt them up and make the 
lessons as attractive as possible to their 
outhful minds. The Kindergarten attached 
as a class of fifty children, from three to six 
years of age, with two teachers, the tuition 
comprising singing, marching in files and in 
couples, simple object lessons and short 
prayers. Six children have recently been 
advanced to the public school. Though the 
room has been generously provided by the 
Directors of the Eighth ian it was ob- 
served that the school facilities and furniture, 
which had to be provided by the ladies above 
mentioned and their friends, were not ade- 
quate to the necessities of the case. 

The Working Men’s Protective Club, on 
Eleventh street, above Lombard, have given 
the free use of the second story of their build- 
ing, where a full class of fifty colored children, 
with two teachers, was found. These children 
presented a neat and clean appearance, as did 
those in another colored Kindergarten in the 
Sunday School of the P. E. Church of the 
Crucifixion, Eighth street, above Bainbridge, 
with fifty children and two teachers. In Gris- 
com street, above Pine, a Kindergarten for 
white children has been established, which 


also has two teachers, and which seems to 
be doing good work in that locality. But 
perhaps the greatest good is being effected in 
the new school in the Bedford Street Mission, 
and in another in St. Mary street,. below Sev- 
enth. The first has as yet but twenty-five 
children on the roll, with one teacher, while 
the latter has the full complement of fifty: 
children and two teachers. Though the pu- 
pils are mostly whites, there is a fair sprink- 
ling of blacks, and in their positions, games- 
and exercises there is no drawing of the color 
line. These children have been sought out 
from the courts and alleys in the neighbor- 
hood, and instead of. being allowed to run 
wild, picking up bad language and worse 
habits, have been brought under proper re- 
straint and discipline, and taught to be 
prompt, diligent, cleanly and self-respecting,. 
at the same time acquiring good moral, men- 
tal and physical instruction in an easy and 
pleasant manner. 

The visitors were favorably impressed with 
what they saw of the work of these Kinder- 
gartens, particularly in the last-named locali- 
ties, and generally expressed the wish that 
the benevolent citizens of Philadelphia would 
visit the schools and see for themselves the 
good that is daily being done in saving from 
moral destruction the children of drunken,, 
poor or negligent parents. There are other 


Kindergartens in other parts of the city, but. 


these were not visited. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Permit me through the columns of your 
excellent paper to speak a few words to the 
temperance workers of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings. I may begin by: 
stating that since both of these Meetings have 





appointed committees on temperance, it is- 


fair to presume that there is a living concern 


on this subject underlying the action taken,. 


and that the appointment means earnest 


work. No doubt the anxious inquiry has- 


arisen in many minds, What can wedo? The- 
need is apparent; the wail of suffering ones 
is heard in our midst; an abundant harvest 
of vice and crime and moral ruin, the legiti-- 
mate fruit of a legalized traffic, comes up be- 
fore us in all its deformity. But how shall 
we labor—we who hitherto, as a religious 
body, have not joined’ hands with other Chris-- 
tian associations in their labors for the up- 


lifting of humanity, but who, in our peculiar: 


way, have often been at the front in all that 
tends to the good of the race? The answer is 
a plain one. Let us prayerfully and earnest- 
ly do what our hands find to do, alone or im 
connection with others, whom we shall find as. 
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sincere and devoted as ourselves. It will not 
do for us to fold our hands and wait for some 
mysterious agency to bring the work to us, 
but put on the whole armor of God, and, in 
that living faith that knows no fail, go forth 
and meet the giant enemy in his strongholds. 

But there should be uniformity in our 
labor ; system and plan are often half the 
victory. The labor needed consists of three 
departments. First, to save the children; | sit with us. 


second, to prevent the moderate drinker from Residents of Antioch, three miles south of 
becoming intemperate; third, to reclaim the | here, and from the town of Huntington, six 
inebriate and restore him to his right mind. | miles to the east, are sometimes in attendance. 
To accomplish the first, temperance literature} Our mid-week meetings are mournfully 
must be provided for them; tracts and leaf-| small, frequently only one woman, and very sel- 
lets, both on liquor and tobacco, should be| dom any of the young people, in attendance. 
placed in their hands; Sabbath schools and We have no acknowledged minister belong- 
First-day schools should spend more time in ing to Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, so 
a. moral truth on the young mind | most of our meetings are silent, but they are 
and Jess teaching incomprehensible dog-| often seasons of refreshment to the quiet, 
mas. In regard tothe second, and indeed in seeking soul. 
regard to all, there needs agitation. The Once in a great while we are favored with 
public mind needs not only to be informed on | the company and labors of traveling minis- 
these subjects, but aroused to the importance | ters, which we appreciate very much, and 
of earnest work, and quickened to a true} would be glad to have more frequently. 
sense of individual responsibility. Ann Packer, of Green Plain, Ohio, was at 
The idea that the pledge is a strait-| our last Monthly Meeting, held at Rush 
jacket, that it is unmanly and beneath the | Creek Twelfth month 10th (?). She also at- 
dignity of a noble soul, needs to be exploded. | tended the First-day morning meeting at that 
We'should keep continually before the peo-| place, and had an appointed meeting in the 
ple the solemn fact that the tendency of} afternoon at Lincolnville in the Methodist 
moderate drinking is to excess; that what is| house of worship. It was well attended, 
falsely called temperate drinking is the mostly by young people. She then came over 
legitimate parent of all the drunkenness that | into our neighborhood and spent a few days 
has cursed the family of man. And while visiting families, though it was very rainy 
we are using all’ the moral and Christian | most of the time. 
means in our power for the best good of these Last Third-day night an appointed meet- 
three classes of our fellow-beings, we must ing was held in our meeting-house, it being 
bear in mind that all will be a failure solong | the first night meeting ever held in that 
as the traffic which is producing these sad | place. It was dark and rainy, but that did 
results can claim the sacred sanction of law, | not prevent the gathering of a large company, 
enacted and upheld by the very persons who | including mothers with young children. The 
are loud in their condemnation of its effects. ministry of Ann Packer in this, as in all the 
The abolition of the license law and the other meetings, including our mid-week meet- 
substitution of constitutional prohibition or | ing, was instructive and encouraging. 
local option will, therefore, be an all-impor- We surely have cause to return thanks to 
tant part of our work. And while petition-| our Heavenly Father that He still remem- 
ing legislative bodies we must not overlook | bers us, and sends His dedicated servants 
the fact that we are a part of the sovereign | amongst us, willing to spend and be spent for 
power ; and since moral accountability is in-| the good of their EllowSliags and the cause 
divisible, we are as much accountable for the | of Truth. JAMEs P. PLUMMER. 
enactment and continuance of a bad law as| Maple Grove, Huntington, Ind. 


we would be in case we held all the sov- 
ereignty in the community. We must vote -ASCR AP Se 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


as we pray, and see to it that we are not 
instrumental in elevating men to office who : : 
I, too, in the early part of my life knew 
what it was to have the hand of affliction laid 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Maple Grove Meeting, Indiana.—Our little 
Meeting is still kept up by a few concerned 
Friends. 

On First-days it is of good size, especially 
in the summer and when the weather is pleas- 
ant in winter. There being no other Meeting 
very near, many young people, and others 
not in membership with Friends, come and 

















are pledged to the liquor traffic to continue 
in full blast those haunts of vice which we 


so much deplore. W. M. Way. | heavily upon me; but I see now that this 
<0 experience helped to wean me from this 

NevER lend an article you have borrowed, | world’s enjoyments, and raised in me a wil- 
unless you have had permission to do 80. lingness to listen to the “still small voice,” 
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and thus learn what the Divine will concern- | of visitation at our homes. 


ing me was. This knowledge was accom- 

anied with strength to perform my duties, 
both social and religious, as they opened be- 
fore me one after another. Trials have often | 
been my lot, so that I have sometimes thought 
that the Christian's experience might be lik- 
ened to a grape-vine under,the care of a'skill- 
ful gardener, who wisely prunes away much, 
sometimes nearly all, of last year’s growth. 
This is done to strengthen the root so as to 
enable the vine to perfect the fruit that may 
be set ee it. We sometimes may be led 
to query why these things are so, but the 
language of Jesus to Peter comes forcibly to 
mind: “ What I dothou knowst not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” Ah, how often 
we have to walk by faith and not by sight. 
Surely, it is not that the Lord has forgotten 
to be gracious that He deals thus with the 
workmanship of His hand; but the language 
still goes forth as in other days, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” May the arm of 
Divine Power preserve thee in the hour of 
trial, still bearing thy head above the waters 
of afiliction, being to thee as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, whereunto thou 
canst flee and find safety. 
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“Tue Micut or Rient.”’—This volume | 


is a collection from the writings of W. E. 
Gladstone, and his reflections on a variety of 
subjects are what we should expect from one 


so long known as the liberal statesman, | 


scholar and Christian. His tone of thought 
on religious subjects is too deeply colored by 
attachment to “a church by law established” 
to be helpful to those who regard the obliga- 
tions of religion in their simpler aspects. 


Much good may 
be done and much pleasure communicated by 
such benevolent handing on as is suggested. 
The address of this society is Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciation, N. E. cor. 8th and Penn st., Reading, 
Penna. 





Tue New Year.—We renew with this 
number the oft-repeated benison to all those 
who may receive our paper and peruse it, 
and would invoke for them a happy new 
year. And how may we assure ourselves of 
a new year of happiness? We know that 
life must be upright and faithful in order 
that a quiet and approving conscience may 
assure it of the blessing of “ Well done” 
each day ; and will probably find that every 
increase of useful activity, within reasonable 
limitations, increases the sum total of the joy 
of life. The vigorous and willing fulfillment 


ent as opportunity offers, would fill our new 
year with so much of blessedness that we 
shall hardly pause to ask for happiness. 

It is death to hide even the one talent, yet 
how many are the buried talents! Let the 
record of this year of grace be opened with 
resolutions of such a renewal of life’s activi- 
ties as befits those who are fully conscious of 
the solemn march of time, and who ever re- 
member that no hour can be recalled, and 
no moment may pause while we hesitate be- 
tween the circumscribed field of manifest 
duty and broader and sometimes attractive 
| arenas where the thoughtless are seeking to 
hasten the progress of the precious hours of 
| our mortal lives. 

If we review, ever so briefly, the crying 
needs of our time, and consider the vast work 


: every duty, the prompt use of every tal- 
| 





An extract from its pages will be found in | for the service of our fellow-creatures that 


another part of this paper. 





waits to be accomplished before they can as- 
cend to the conditions of the highest happi- 


A Torey Hixr—A Friend, resident at | ness, we must most earnestly protest against 


Reading, asks us to call the attention of our 
readers to the faet that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of that city, are ask- 
ing for donations of papers and any suitable 
reading matter for their library and for dis- 
tribution at the Poor House and Prison. This 
is one excellent channel into which to send 
the many interesting periodicals which we 
enjoy after they have had their due period 


the burial of so many gifts and talents. 
Wealth, learning, intellect, social graces, 


sympathies, affections and powers of body or 
of spirit—what right has the recipient of 
these to withhold them from their proper use 
in the vineyard of the world, that they may 
win other talents for the service of the Great 
Giver? 

There are those who do not see at once 


~. 


“2 
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their proper work for the advancement of 
the cause of righteousness, but we believe 
that no willing and capable hands will long 
be left inactive among the vast works of be- 
neficence which characterize our time. And 
every useful work, even the humblest, is a 
work of beneficence. The lowly duties which 
lie around us in daily life are no less honora- 


ble and valuable than those of more seeming | 


extent and importance. 


—-——_ —_ +0 > 


Teacuinc Frrenps’ History anp Doc- 
TRINES.—There has been some thought given 
to this subject in connection with the want 
felt in our schools for a good text-book upon 
Moral Science. The hope is cherished that 
some one qualified for the work will compile, 
from the voluminous writing of William Penn 
and his contemporaries as well as from later 
sources, an ethical history of the Society, 
that shall embrace and elucidate the founda- 
tion principles upon which it rests. Such a 
work would do more to awaken an interest 
in the doctrines of Friends among our youth 
than any other human instrumentality. 


Friends of the other branch are feeling 
the same need. Of the material at hand to 
compile from, a writer in The Student of a 
few months back, says: 


“* A very interesting collection from Friends’ 
works might be made, embracing the finest 
styles of our chief writers. This would be a 
valuable aid in awakening interest in our lit- 
erature, Which is appreciated comparatively 
little among the younger members of the So- 
ciety. : 

‘* How many of us realize the strength and 
eloquence of some of Fox’s epistles? Is not 
Penn a model writer? and has not Charles 
Lamb voluntarily recognized Woolman’s 
style as faultless? A volume of ‘ Elegant 
Extracts’ from the choicest works, might well 
be placed on the shelves of all our school li- 
braries and on the desks of teachers in this 
department. Could stated lectures be given, 
embracing the whole wide field of Quaker 
history and ethics, and especial attention be 
devoted to a course of study with the above 
aids, taught in a way to awaken lively inter- 
est, the results would undoubtedly prove 
great. Our young people manifest a most de- 
plorable lack of knowledge of their own his- 
tory, and they are not to be blamed for it. 
Once present the matter in a broad light, call 
upon them to recognize the heroism of the 
early Friends who were their forefathers, 
teach them to think on our peculiar doctrines 
—not demand acceptance of them blindly— 
and a step toward the strengthening of our 
ranks is taken.” 


Recerpts for Mt. Pleasant School since 
Twelfth month 4th, 1881: 





T. E. Chapman ......ccrcccccscseseccssscsssseensees 5 00 
Thos. Woo0dnut «2.0.0. eseeenes séccensencesnbevgeeed 5 00 
Martha James........cc.cccccsccccccseccccsccesecsese 5 00 
Bie FrhOIG veces davesecesccevsccnccccessccpevacsascucecent 50 00 
OR TE BB ines cocesnccnsrnncnccsscescanapncrecedeeegoaens ae 
TA, Ti, Be ih ncerenccovevqecssoonvenacoenenusannsenanenny 2 50 
Mary Buckman..........ccccccccsccccesseeeesseeeeses 1 00 
Gaynor Heacock..........cccccccorse-cssseccesseeees 1 00 
Pheebe Wright, Long Branch............+++. 10 00 
DPI oo ine vescosictsenevineneenisdesessenyiananeccni 1 00 
Emily W. Taylor........... evaccoseseecccosccesnees 10 00 

$93 00 


HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 
30 North Third street. 
| PHILA., Twelfth mo. 31st, 1881. 








DIED. 


HEADLY.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1881, 
at the residence of his uncle, James D. Head- 
ly, near Rising Sun, Cecil county, Md., Oliver 
H. Headly, in the 22d year of his age. 


STEER.—On Twelfth month 19th, 1881, at 
his residence in Waterford, Va., William B. 
Steer, in the 88th year of his age. The de- 
ceased was a member and elder of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting; and, as companion to his 
wife and other ministers, visited all the meet- 
ings belonging to our branch of the Society, 
and was extensively known throughout iis 
borders. 


URRY.—On Eleventh month 18th, 1881, at 
the residence of her niece, Mary L. Kelley, 
Easton, Md., Lydia C. Urry, in the 80th year 
of her age; a member of Third Haven Month- 
| ly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Microscopic Eggs.—It was on searching one 
| day for some specimens of the curious and in- 
teresting little polyp, known by the name of 
hydra, that I came across some sparkling 
masses of a jelly-like substance adhering to 
the fragments of a branch that had been half 
imbedded in the mud of a watercourse. Find- 
ing no signs of any hydra, I was about to re- 
turn the brown twigs to the water when the 
thought arose that it might be worth while to. 
examine those bright little masses of jelly. 
So, bearing home the twigs in a vessel of 
water, a portion of the curious substance was 
in due time arranged for inspection on the 
glass slide of the microscope. The hitherto 
formless mass was now resolved into a number 
of distinct ovoid bodies, transparent except a 
minute point of dark matter somewhere with- 
in each one. It was plain that they were 
eggs; but eggs of what? The question was 
quickly answered when a second portion of 
the jelly was examined. Just as clear asthe 
other, no difference could be discovered by 
the unassisted eye, but the magnifying power 
of the instrument revealed to the delighted 
sight a perfectly-formed snail within each 
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tiny egg. The organs within the body were 
distinctly visible; the exquisite shell, a gen- 
uine spiral, being so delicate as to be no ob- 
stacle to our view of the circulation of the blood 
as the rhythmic pulsations of the small heart 
sent the life-stream in gentle waves through 
the fragile body.* It was a most gratifying 
result, and never since then has any portion 
of matter new to sight been hastily discarded 
in my occasional researches in the fields of 
“the minute.” 

While engaged one day in capturing tad- 

les in a shallow pool with smooth alluvial 

ttom, two balloon-like objects, almost as 
transparent as the clearest water, and about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, were seen 
bobbing up and down and floating about in 
the water, each carrying a streamer below, 


which, by the mud adhering, would seem to | 


be a cable that had served to moor the 
buoyant little vessel. One of the two was 
secured for transportation, and when sub- 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

A recent case of this terrible malady, oc- 
curring three years after the bite of the dog, 
has given occasion for an interesting article 
on the subject in the Public Ledger. The 
suggestions as to the manner in which the 
poison acts upon the system are enlightening 
and give a ray of hope that means may, 
in the future, be devised for the prevention 
of this dreaded calamity. 

It is time to drop the word hydrophobia, 
as applied to the bites of dogs. The sufferers 
from this species of blood-poisoning, indeed, 
frequently have an inability to swallow 
water or other fluid even when they desire it 
and so seem to resist its approach, but also 
they “dread” the flash of a looking-glass, 
and shrink from other things brought near 
them in their spasm, which seem to prevent 
the free drawing of breath. Dr. Charteris, 


mitted to the microscope it soon resolved | of the Glasgow Medical Society, records a 
itself into a mass of eggs. They differed| case where pilocarpin was employed as a 
from snails’ eggs in shape, being globular in- | remedy, and where the patient was so relieved 
stead of ovoid, but otherwise were similar to| that he was able to drink milk and beef 


the first that we saw of that species. 


| tea and to conclude that he was cured, but 


The whole mass was now committed to a| died of exhaustion on the third day. <A 


glass of water for a few days, and, on again 
inspecting it, there were about a score of ac- 
tive little beings, not so pretty nor so easy to 
name as the snails, but all the more curious 
for being unknown. For several days they 
were kept waiting for a name. It was evi- 
dent they were larve of some sort. Books 
were consulted, and wise folks who chanced 
to pass that way were invited to take a look 
into that crystal nursery. So tenacious was 
the mass that it could be lifted out of water, 
allowed to flatten out on the slide of the 
microscope, and on returning to its element 
would resume the spherical shape natural to 
it by the pressure of the water on all sides, its 
grave being just about that of water. The 
ittle creatures were now visible as specks, 


great deal cf the nervous horror which the 
use of the word hydrophobia conveys may 
be removed by the knowledge that this dis- 
ease does not turn human beings into the 
likeness of dogs, that they do not always 
have a dread of water, and, lastly, that the 
bite of a man is sometimes highly poison- 
ous. To this may be added that there are 
known remedies which can control much of 
the outward manifestation of the disease ; 
although they are such remedies as may be 
open to the suspicion of not relieving the 
exhaustion of which the sufferers die. Still 
it is a point to have reached, that either by 
paralyzing the vaso-motor nerves, or by 
powerful calmants, some of the painful man- 
ifestations may be dissipated, and that the 


very minute, to be sure, but yet such as the| horrible old resorts for extinguishing con- 
eye could discern by close attention—little | sciousness are put out of sight as barbar- 


white motes in the clear balloon. It was 
finally decided that they were infant dragon 
flies. The many experiments made in our 
endeavors to discover their species did not 
prove conducive to the health of the colony, 
and the satisfaction of rearing the youngsters 
was sacrificed to the inquisitiveness of science. 
The same may be said of the snails. 

—Anne Balderston, in “ The Student.” 


*T have learned by later observations that 
snails’ spawn is not confined to muddy slime 


like that from which the first came, but on 
the stems and leaves of the duck-weed ina 
flowing stream I have found it in great abun- 
dance. It is the water-snail, of course, that 
places its future progeny in such positions. 


ous.- The idea of an uncontrollable disease 
of the nerves, a sort of canine possession, 
is so terrible that the dread of it naturally 
disposes a person who is bitten by a dog to 
a gloomy and desponding fear, which in it- 
self depresses the nervous strength. But 
that fear has not all to do with it has already 


.| been proved, as young children, not supposed 


to know anything of the symptoms, die some- 
times of dog-bite. The later researches of 
scientists go rather to prove that the nervous 
distress and lesions of this disease are not 
ey: inflicted by the shock of the wound, 

ut are direct consequences of general blood- 
poisoning from the saliva. 


e>—-- 
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It has been supposed that the bite of the 


dog owed ifs poison to accumulated and de- 
caying animal matter about its teeth, which 
was directly conveyed into the wound by 
the saliva. The same theory has also been 
applied to deaths by rat-bite, which are not 
uncommon. That there is a ferment con- 
veyed in the saliva of the dog is now the 
general conclusion. This ferment changes 
the character of the blood; in other words, 
it is blood-poisoning in which the sufferer 
from hydrophobia dies. It is blood-poisoning, 
in other forms of which some sufferers from 
diphtheria die. There is blood-poisoning in 
malarial and typhoid fevers, all of which 
signifies that some virulent matter, in active 
ferment, is introduced into the system, either 
by actual contact with a wound or by food, 
drink or breathing, and, getting into the 
blood, changes its entire character. This 
poison, or these poisons, circulating with the 
blood, may be latent for a time—that is, 
there may be sufficient activity and vitality 
in the blood to resist their action permanently 
or temporarily. If entirely, there is no case. 

This must account for the relatively small 
proportion of deaths from dog-bite to the 
enormous number of persons who in their 
time have had these animals to attack 
them. Millions of people, since the world 
began to take note of it, have been bitten by 
dogs, cats, horses and rats, to say nothing 
of wild animals. Of these the proportion 
of fatal cases is exceedingly small; but, 
even in their fewness, they are so distressing 
that it is mafter for gratitude that medical 
science appears to be getting on the track 
of cure by two approaches. So long as the 
idea prevailed of nerve injuries and nerve 
impressions lying at the root of the disorder, 
science exhausted itself in vain attempts at 
remedy in these directions. The duration of 
the attack is so short, it runs its course 
so rapidly, that the mischief is fatally es- 
tablished before the remedies are applied. 
Two directions of treatment upon another 
view of it seem opening to physicians. 
One is that in which Professor Pasteur leads 
the way, in experiments upon the virus of 
this—as of other disease poisons—but this 
has not reached a point to prove there can 
be successful “vaccination” against what 
is miscalled hydrophobia. Pasteur, we be- 
lieve, has shown that dogs, to which the 
disease has been artificially communicated, 
die quick and painless deaths, a modifica- 
tion that has some importance, but does 
not yet reach the case of man. The theory 
of Virchow, which is ably seconded by Dr. 
Bigelow, in the only satisfactory book on 
hydrophobia which the profession has pro- 


view. That the blood is. poisoned by a fer- 
ment, which rapidly (sometimes slowly) 
changes its structural and chemical charac- 
ter, points in a significant direction. “This 
ferment,” to use. Dr. Bigelow’s words, “is of 
a nature to inhibit the functions of the 
oxygen carriers of the blood, altering the 
chemical and physiological character of the- 
red blood-corpuscles, and greatly interfering 
with the integrity of the blood plasma ;. 
and just in proportion as we shall direct 
our treatment to such conditions by the 
free administration of pure oxygen, so wilk 
the measure of our success be.” There was 
but one case recorded when Dr. Bigelow 
wrote in the early part of this year, the 
experiment of two Russian physicians, who 
made the patient (a little girl) inhale oxy- 
gen at each manifestation of the symp- 
toms. By the first inhalation three cubic 
feet were inspired, and two hours afterwards. 
the patient was in a state of perfect calm. 
Two days after another inhalation was re- 
quired, lasting forty-five minutes, which re- 
moved all the grave symptoms, and they 
never returned. 

This points to another and very rational 
conclusion—that the latent cases of hydro- 
phobia, such as the promising young Phila- 
delphian who fell a victim to it on Saturday, 
after an interval of more than three years. 
had elapsed since the bite, are, possibly, 
nursed and developed by low states of the 
system arising from other causes which give 
the hidden poison its opportunity to work. 
It has been an active season, this fall, in 
many localities for malarious influence, and 
the city itself is so dirty that poisons are 
heaped up~ in every muddy street corner. 
Not only the oxygen treatment (which so far 
rests on general theory, with one reported 
success), but the constitutional treatment. 
after cases of dog-bite is certainly indicated. 
Frequently, almost universally, the knowl- 
edge that the bite does not immediately show 
serious results, or that the dog itself does not 
die, is all that is needed to brace up. the 
constitution and the nerves, and so the 
danger-point may be passed by. When, 
after all, the poison remains, to show itself 
later, under depressing conditions, there- 
seems yet the open field to fight it in, by 
supplying the blood with what it loses, or 
by “expectant treatment.” The “expect- 
ancy ” has been, hitherto, thought to account 
for the trouble, by keeping the bitten indi- 
vidual’s thoughts fixed on it, and riveted to 
the danger and awful sufferings of rabies. 
But let the expectancy take the assurance 
that full strength and fine condition can 
eliminate the danger, and there will be a 


duced in this country, opens an important | better direction to it. 


4 
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Froth the Public Ledger. | 23d inst., when the thermometer registered 
THE RECENT WARM WEATHER. | 24 deg. The thermometer has been slight- 


The unusual severity of last winter has a | ly below the freezing point on twelve differ- 
strange sequel in the almost remarkable | et days, but the mean temperature of the 
mildness of the present winter, at least up | month, unless a cold wave should happen 
to the present date. With the exception of | along, will, in all probability, be far higher 
one or two days during the fall and two days | than that of any of the years quoted. 

in the present month there has been no cold | 7 ee ee 
weather of any consequence this winter. A| 7#® FLOATING GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 
comparison of a few days of the present | The floating gardens of the Lake of Serina- 
Christmas week with those of recent years | gut, Cashmere, are among the most curious 
will prove interesting. Following is a com- | Specimens of horticultural art. A group of 
parative statement of the maximum and | them when viewed in the evening gives an 
minimum temperatures for five days in De- | effect much like that of a harbor with its 
cember in the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880 | fleet of ships rising and falling with the 
and 1881, as copied from the records of the | swell of the waves. The foundation of the 
weather kept in the office of the United | garden is formed by planting long stakes in 
States Signal Service Department in this | the lake in two or three rows, at distances 





city : | apart varying according to the size which it 
MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE. _ | is intended to give the bed. Rooted plants 

1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 are gathered from the lake and interwoven 

December 24............ 45 31 48 382 41/ with the stakes. They continue to grow and 
eee foe res a = = oA = form the floor of the bed, upon which more 
December 27..........45- 28 2 87. 62) Plants brought up from the lake are piled, 
December 28............ 52 30 42 33  # 58/ until a kind of hill is formed halfa yard in 
MINIMUM TEMPERATURE. |diameter and about two feet high. These 


1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 | hills are placed at distances apart which 


December 24..........+. 8715 33 2628 | vary according to the nature of the vegeta- 
ee pew oe r 3 = 73 = a. bles that are to be raised upon them; the 
December 27...........39 19 11 30 45) weeds of which they are formed soon dry 
December 28............ 38 21 27 12 47/up and decay, and the plants which are to 


Following is the comparative record of | be cultivated, consisting mostly of melons 
the same period, as copied from the record | 2d allied species, are taken from the seed- 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital : | beds in which they have been started, and 

Si: waxeuearupe | planted upon them. At first, the plants are 
1877 1878 -1879 1880 1991 | Watered regularly, but their moots soon reach 


December 24............ 45 23 42 85  3¢. the water beneath the floor, and they then 
December 25..........+. 44 22 42 36 46) take care of themselves. The products of 
ae ee os 3 = = ‘the gardens are gathered during the sum- 
eer 2 & 8 61 | mer as they mature, by means of little boats 
DanmabenSt......62. 82 . 89 19 69 | Mer ot Sey mature, by 


“| which circulate among the floats, ard are 
MINIMUM TEMPERATURE. | 


1877 1878 1879 1880 1891 | t#ken to the city and sold’ to a population 
December 24............ 39 16 33 292 99| which willingly pays a good price for them. 
December 25.....-...33 15 26 28 29! The floating gardens will last for a great 


cere seeeeeeenens = = 29. 81) many years, or until the stakes which sup- 
em ber 27... ve...000e 6 1 30 89 | < : i 
ee... 3 93 of (Ody port them are rotted away, and may be per 


. | petuated for an indefinite period by simply 
The highest temperature of any day in the | renewing the stakes at the proper time. 
month of December in 1877 was the 20th, | They can be moved, but are generally fixed 
when the thermometer registered 63 deg.|at the spot which the cultivator selects as 
‘The lowest register was 22 deg. on the 1st most convenient for himself. Floating on 
of the month. In 1878, in the same month, | the surface of the water, they rise and fall 
the highest a was 62'deg. and the | with the rise and fall of the lake, without 
lowest 13 deg. In 1879, the highest temper- | any interruption to the development of the 
ature during December was 61 deg. and the | crops growing upon them. A very large 
lowest 11 deg. In 1880, 52 deg. was the amount of produce is raised upon the lake. 
highest temperature during the month, and | Besides those plants which are cultivated 
the lowest was 5 deg. During the’ present’ directly, it furnishes several other useful pro- 
month the highest range of the thermome- | ductions spontaneously, such as the lotus, 
ter was on the Ist and 13th, 26th and 27th | whose roots look like giant asparagus, with- 
inst., when the mercury rose to 61 deg. The | out having its taste or flavor, but the seeds of 
eoldest days thus far were on the 16th and | which remind one of fresh nuts; water-chest- 
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nuts ( Trappa natans), which are abundant; | was last seen cantering toward the Potomac 


and quantities of water-lilies, the seeds and 
roots of which are often eaten. The fish also 
are excellent, varied, and abundant. The 
government derives a considerable revenue 
from the rent of fishing and gardening privi- 
leges.— Pop. Science Monthly. 





KEYS OF THE TREASURY. 

The Treasurer of the United States, Mr. Gil- 
fillan, has completed a collection of keys to 
the treasury vaults and money boxes in use 
before the introduction of combination locks. 
The collection numbers fifteen keys, which 
have been arranged in a neat walnut case, 
and now decorate the wall of the treasurer’s 
office. The first in chronological order is a 
veritable patriarch of the key family. 
about seven inches long, weighs over a pound, 
and makes a great display of notches which 
fitted into the complicated wards of the lock. 
Judging from the finish of the key, the lock 
was evidently regarded in its day as a master- 
piece of ingenuity of mechanism. The ex- 
ploits of modern experts would smile at such 
a barrier between themselves and the glitter- 
ing treasure. The known history of this key 
goes back at least half a century, and its cus- 
todian for years was a Virginian named Colo- 
nel Nutt, the cashier in the treasurer’s office. 
The colonel was, according to accounts, a true 
type of the old-time Virginian—tall, erect 
and measuring over six feet, wearing a certain 
air of the cavalier which would have justified 
some notions of the boasted chivalry of the 
Old Dominion. He lived on the soil of his 
native State, and every morning rode into 
Washington over the long bridge; in sum- 
mer time, tying his raw-boned Virginia pacer 
in a grove near the department, where mighty 
buildings now stand, the colonel strode along 
the corridors of the Treasury, with his spurs 
clanking on the paved way, and cracking 
his whip, swaggered into his office. His first 
act was to haul the immense safe-key out 
of a wallet he carried about his person, and 
to an admiring audience of accountants, tell- 
ers, clerks, messengers and boys, he would 
preface the formality of opening the antique 
strap-iron box by deseanting on the compli- 
cated interior arrangement of the lock, and 
the number of tumblers the awe-inspiring in- 
strument he held in his hand knocked{down 
at a single turn in the intricate wards. The 
money boxes, too, were a never-ending and 
fruitful theme of the venerable Nutt’s admi- 
ration. He spoke of the welded straps of iron 
and the innumerable bolts which marked the 
intersection of the web. The colonel contin- 


It is| 





and across into his native State. 

Another key, as large as Colonel Nutt’s, 
and much more worn, has its notches shaped 
like a letter T. It is said that from this the 
key represented in the seal of the Treasury de- 
partment was designed. As the improvement 
in locks began, a noticeable change in the 
formation of the keys is indicated. Next 
comes a pair that resemble the handle of a 
tourniquet, and following the intermediate 
stages are two heavy brace-keys, containing 
in themselves a combination formed by strips 
of metal of different lengths and numbered. 
The combinations were varied in changing 
the arrangement of these strips in the key. 
As lock-picking grew to an art, and the in- 
genuity of the inventor was brought into 
competition with the ingenuity of the bur- 
glar, the use of keys was abandoned, and 
from year to year, as millions of treasure and 
securities and notes filled the vaults, all the 


| latest and most secure appliances were intro- 


duced. After careful and thorough exam- 
ination, the Sergeant time and chronometer 
combination lock was adopted in each vault. 
Every night, under the superintendence of 
the Treasurer, and by trusted and tried cus- 
todians, each chronometer in the lock is 
wound and set for 8.30 a. mM. When once in 
motion there is no possible way to open it, 
even by the officers authorized to know the 
combination. No key is used, the whole deli- 
cate mechanism responding to a limit of time 
and the application of a word or figures to 
the parts forming the combination.—Séelected. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THE RUBBISH. 


A good paper or magazine is a missionary 
of civilization. Is there a much more de- 
pressing sight than a dusty congregation of 
such missionaries hopelessly accumulating 
year after year in closets and garret, hoarded 
with an uneasy sense of responsibility of do- 
ing something with them some day, and an 
uncomfortable conviction that nothing will 
be done any day till desperate posterity com- 
mits them suddenly to the flames? 

Look first on that picture and then on this. 

A young colored graduate teacher, labor- 
ing all day in his log school-house, in some 
backwoods settlement of the South, and then 
sitting down in his cabin loft bedroom to 
write to his former teacher: “I am. doing the 
best I can for the people, but I wish 1 had 
something to read myself. I have no edu- 
cated person to talk with, and I haven’t seen 
a paper since I have been here. Nobody 
takes one, and I cannot afford yet to take one 


ued in office until Virginia joined her fortunes | myself. I don’t know what is going on in 
to the conspiracy against the Union, and then, | the world. When I think of the reading- 
one efternoon, after he had drawn his pay, | room at Hampton I am homesick.” 
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Appeals like this come yearly to us from 
every quarter, from teachers, and from some 
who cannot teach, having their homes to take 
are of. One writes, recently: “ Will you 
please send me some old magazines and papers 
to read? I would like to read something 
good and instructive. I am very lonely Sun- 
i when I cannot go to church, and long 
for something to read.” Another asks, “Please 
send me a Southern Workman, or some paper, 
to read.” Another: “If you have any maps, 
charts or reading matter, please help me.” 
Another: “If you could send me a few copies 
-of pleasant, instructive papers, suitable to 
er: to my scholars, I should feel very thank- 

Is there any way of starting some of those 
dusty missionaries for this field, and more 
before they get dusty ? 

‘If any one likes the suggestion of takin 

the lights from under their bushels, we shal 
be very happy to furnish the candlesticks. 
If any are willing to send papers or maga- 
zines to our graduates after reading them, 
and will let us know what they are, we will 
send them the addresses of certain ones to 
whom they will be a great blessing. This 
will save the double postage of sending 
them first here, and will put the senders 
into direct communication with their bene- 
ficiaries, which some of our friends have 
heretofore found pleasant and interesting. 
Weekly papers and monthly magazines are 
better than dailies to send. When desired, 
we will supply the wrappers, directed and 
stamped for them. We distribute from fift 

to sixty papers and magazines every wee 

from our own reading-room, but have no‘ 
nearly enough to go round among our grad- 
uates, now numbering over four hundred. 
Some take a paper themselves.—Southern 
Workman. 


I CANNOT FIND THEE. 


I cannot find Thee! Still on restless pinion 
— beats the void where Thou dost 
well: 
I wander lost through all Thy vast dominion, 
And shrink beneath Thy light ineffable. 


I cannot find Thee! E’en when most adoring 

Before Thy shrine I bend in lowliest prayer ; 

Beyond these bounds of thought my thought 
upsoaring 

From furthest quest comes back. Thou art 
not there. 


Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the ae of conscious being 
7 sp endor shineth : there, O God, Thou 
a 


I cannot lose Thee! Still in Thee abiding 


The end is clear, how wide so e’er I roam 
The law that holds the worlds, my steps is 
guiding, 
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And I must rest at last in Thee, my home. 

—Eliza Scudder, 1864. 
THE LAST RESERVATION. 
BY WALTER LEARNED. 

“The removal of Sitting Bull and his'tribe 
was successfully accomplished. A squaw of 
the tribe, made desperate by the removal, 
killed her baby and committed suicide.”— 
Associated Press Despatch. 

Sullen and dull, in the September day, 
On the bank of the river, 
They waited the boat that should bear them 


away 
From their poor homes forever. 








For progress strides on, and the order had gone 
To these wards of the nation. 
‘*Give us land and more room,’ was the cry, 
“and move on 
To the next reservation.”’ 


With her babe, she looked -back at the home 
neath the trees 
From which they were driven, 
Where the smoke of the last camp-fire, borne 
on the breeze, 
Rose slowly toward Heaven. 


Behind her, fair fields, and the forest and 
ade; 
The home of her nation ; 
Around her, the gleam of the bayonet and 
blade 


Of civilization. 


Clasping aoe to her bosom the small dusky 
orm, 
With tender caressing, 
She bent down, on the cheek of her babe, soft 
and warm, 
A mother’s kiss pressing. 


There’s a splash in the river—the column 
moves on, 
Close-guarded and narrow, 
With hardly more note of the two that are 


gone 
Than the fall of a sparrow. 


Only an Indian! wretched, obscure, 
To refinement a stranger, 

And a babe that was born in a wigwam as poor 
And rude as a manger. 


Moved on, to make room for the growth in the 


est 
Of a brave Christian nation ; 
Moved on, and, thank God, forever at rest 
In the last reservation. 
—Christian Union. 





‘MISSION WORK. 

The second annual report of Friends’ Mis- 
sion No. 1, located at N. W. corner of Fair- 
mount ave. and Beach st., Philadelphia, has 
been issued. A summary of the work un- 
dertaken by those in charge will doubtless 
be interesting to many beyond the limits of 
this city as well as to others who may not 
receive a copy of the report. 
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¥ Thankfulness is expressed to all who aided | vantage. The studies pursued include book- 

the work, whether by personal service or| keeping, arithmetic and writing. An im- 

contributions. Without these nothing could | portant feature is the library which, on Fifth 

have been done. The harvest has been plen-| month 25th, contained 150 volumes, under 

teous but, as of old, the laborers are few. the care of a librarian and one assistant. 

During the year ending Ninth month 1st | The books given out were promptly returned 

the work in all the departments has pro-|in good order, the privilege evidently being 

gressed measurably to the satisfaction of| prized. The school was closed Fifth mo. 3d. 

those directly interested, and it is believed | At the end of the term, prizes were judicious- 

much good has been accomplished. There | ly given for punctuality, behavior and appli- 

has been a decided improvement in the at-| cation to studies. Those in charge say they 

tendance, a careful estimate placing the total | can observe a very marked change in those 

number over 3,000 for the entire year. under their care, there being a decided im- 

Of the separate branches of the Mission | provement in cleanliness, neatness, puliteness 

the First-day morning meeting heads the| and obedience; while many show a deep in- 

list. It has been carried on by a corps of| terest in their studies. Special entertain- 

workers who alternate with each other in| ments have, at stated times, been given, to 

conducting it. The meetings are held as| which the parents of the boys were invited, 

mearly in accordance with the custom of|a privilege of which many gladly availed 

| “? Friends as can be under the circumstances. | themselves. 

They have been regularly held, with but four| The temperance meetings, presided over by 

exceptions, through the whole year, this | a chairman chosen by the volunteer workers, 

being the only service kept open during the| were regularly held until Sixth month 2d, 

summer months. when they were discontinued for the summer. 

The First-day school has been conducted | The attendance had been very good, the room 

under the care of a superintendent and seven | being frequently well filled. The average 

teachers. As there were usually ten classes, | attendance has been 40. These meetings 

the remaining teachers were generally sup-| were regularly advertised in a daily paper 

a from among visitors or by certain mem- | and by the distribution of cards. Nearly 300 

ers of your committee appointed to attend | persons have signed the pledge, many of 

at stated times. The exercises of the school | whom it is believed have been able to keep 

f consist of an occasional object lesson, read-| the promise thus made. A discouraging fea- 

ings by the teachers in ‘turn, and class and | ture in this work is the fact that, while the 

general recitations by the children. The roll | number of active workers is ange, so few 
numbers 65 pupils, with an average attend-| comparatively are members with Friends. 

‘@ ance of 41. The school closed on Fifth mo.| Owing to unavoidable delays, the sewin 
29th, when 47 children were present. The| school was not opened until Eleventh mont. 
exercises were general in character, the entire | 13th. Seventy-six (76) pupils have been en- 
school taking an active part. Rewards were| rolled under the care of 12 officers and 
given to a number of pupils who had, by | teachers, and the average attendance for the 
their interest and excellent behavior, earned | winter has been 36. During the session, 
them. Through the kindness of friends, who | which closed Third month 12th, there were 
donated the tickets, three of the classes en-| given out 115 garments as rewards for punc- 
joyed a visit to the Zoological Gardens, and | tuality, neatness, conduct and industry, a 
the teachers who accompanied them spoke in | diligent scholar ‘being able to purchase for 
high praise of the good behavior of the chil- | herself two suits of warm underclothing, be- 
dren, thus proving that their labors were not | sides a few other articles. Great difficulty 
altogether lost, but that their influence was | was at times experienced to secure teachers 
reacting upon the minds of those under their | who would attend to their duties in season 
charge for good. and out of season, in stormy as well as fair 

Visitors to the school note also an improve-| weather. The task is no easy one, and if 
yy ment in the general appearance of the chil-| once undertaken, it must be attended to con- 
dren who attend. On the First-day afternoon | scientiously and with a determination to 
of Yearly Meeting no school was held. Forty | make it paramount to all pleasures which 
(40) copies of Scattered Seeds are distributed | may conflict. : ; 
monthly in the First-day school. he mothers’ meeting was discontinued 
The youths’ meeting is in the charge of a| early in the fall of 1880, in consequence of 
superintendent and corps of teachers. The | the non-attendance of those for whose benefit 
total number of boys enrolled is 77, with an | it was established. ; 
-average attendance of 37. Twenty attended| To facilitate the operations of the temper- 
‘public school and 15 were engaged at daily | ance branch of the Mission a committee on 
bor, which prevented their having that ad-| employment was established early in the 
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winter. This committee has distributed a 
considerable quantity of clothing to the most 
needy of the applicants, and has been able 
to secure permanent employment for a few 
of those most worthy. 

The treasurer’s report shows total receipts 
as $297.25, and payments upon proper vouch- 
ers, including the balance due the treasurer 
last year, of $281.18, leaving a balance due 
the committee of $16.07. 

It will be gratifying to many to know that 
the mission work was resumed in the fall, but 
a little later than was intended owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable persons to 
have charge of some of the departments. 

All are now in active operation, with re- 
sults that, week by week, give evidence of 
improvement in the personal appearance and 
deportment of the children and youth, and 
some encouragement to hope that the labor 
among the men and women, in the temperance 
cause, is not wholly in vain. R. 


——__——_- 2399-2 — —— 


MEASURE not men by Sundays, without 
regarding what they do all the week after. 





ITEMS. 


PROFESSOR J. E. HILGARD has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Coast and Ge- 
odetic Survey. 


ANOTHER plot to kill the Czar has been dis- 
eovered. Had he passed through a certain 


street aaempested, nothing, it is said, would 
have d him. 


THE Nation states that the half year just 
closed will probably show, larger profits to 
many branches of business than ever before in 
any six months on record. 


Bornes for the new Atlantic and North- 
west Railway bridge at Montreal are said to 
be proceeding satisfactorily. The longest 
stretch is 3,000 feet, the shortest 2,800. 


On the 27th ult. navigation on the Missis- 
sippi river was resumed from St. Paul to La 
Crosse. Lake Pepin is also open, a thing 
never before known at this time of the year. 


‘THE Japanese Government is about to es- 
tablish a Central Bank, with a capital of 
$20,000,000, in order to render the government 
independent of foreign banks, and to encour- 
age direct trade. 


Ir is announced that the Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyd will start direct steamship communica- 
tion with the United States and Brazil. The 
first steamer will sail on the 25th of this month 
for N 2” York, and the second, for Brazil, next 
month. 


NEARLY 600 colored persons from Edge- 
field county, South Carolina, recently passed 
through Augusta, Georgia, on their way to 
Arkansas. They were led by a colored 
preacher named Hammond. It is believed 
they will be followed by several hundred 
other colored people from the same county. 


No further news has been heard from the 
crew of the Jeannette that is later than the re- 
port announcing the wreck of the vessel. Per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the country 
which the members of the expedition have 
reached say that they will receive only the 
kindest treatment, and predict that the men in 
the boat which has not been heard from are 
safe, and in good hands. The Russian govern- 
ment has ordered an active search for this 
boat. Mr. Bennett has sent to Russia the 
$4,000 needed for the relief of the explorers, 
and the State department has telegraphed to 
St. Petersburg orders that every assistance be 
extended them. Mr. George Kennon, a well- 
known writer, who has traveled widely in 
northeastern Asia, says the wrecked explo- 
rers may return home by either of the foliow- 
ing routes: First, they may go overland to 
St. Petersburg by the Imperial Russian Post 
by way of Irkutsk, Tomsk, Omsk, Ekaterine- 
burg and Moscow. Second, they may be sent 
eastward across the Stanovoi Mountains on 
reindeer sledges to the seaport of Okhotsk, on 
the Okhotsk Sea, and be there called for next 
summer by a vessel from America, Third, 
they may go up the Lena River by post this 
winter, or by steamer in the spring, and thence 
by post or steamer down the Amoor to Niko- 
laievsk, where they may be called for as soon 
as navigation opens in the summer by one of 
our ships from the Asiatic station. Mr. P. M. 
D. Collins, who was employed in telegraph 
building in Siberia in 1865, says their best 
route will be by way of Moscow; that they 
will travel comfortably in sledges at the rate 
of 130 miles a day, and that the kindest hospi- 
tality will be extended to them.—TZhe Nation. 

NOTICES. 

A Second Conference of Teachers and 
School Committees of Friends’ Schools, and 
others interested, will be held on Seventh- 
day, First month 14th, 1882, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 
10 o’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

1st. Do Friends in their schools attach suf- 
ficient importance to'‘the awakening and 
strengthening of the moral faculties in chil- 
dren’? and how far should teachers exercise 
care over the conduct and conversation of 
the pupils out of school? 

2d. At what age should a child commence 
the study of geography and history, and what 
are the best methods of teaching them? 

3d. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the present system of marking as now 
adopted in schools ? 

Wma. WADE GRIScOoM, 
Clerk of Educational Committee. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 
No. 1520 Race street, on Seventh-day evening, 
First month 7th, 1882, at 8 o’elock. 

W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 

The next regular monthly meeting of Phil- 
adelphia First-day School Union will be held 
in the West Philadelphia Meeting-house, 
Sixth-day evening, First month 13th, 1882, at 
8 o’clock. All interested Friends are invited 
to attend. JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 
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